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INTRODUCTION 


In getting up this little booklet, it has 
been my intention to preserve the pioneer his- 
tory of this place so rich in historical lore. It 
is moreover, the fiftieth anniversary since the 
arrival of the first white settlers, a mile-stone 
worthy of reminiscence. And so I wish this 
little work to be sincerely dedicated to the 
pioneer settlers of this section through whose 
sweat and toil the land has becoine arable and 
productive. I kindly ask you to preserve this 
booklet and hand it down to the coming gen- 
erations that they may see how their forbears 
lived. 

I sincerely thank all who have lent a 
helping hand in its compilation. Above all I 
am grateful to Miss Maude Breuer for ar- 
ranging the booklet in its present form and 
preparing it for print. I thank Messrs. Nunn, 
Hurr, and Ponsferd for their articles. 
Most of the other articles were written 
or adapted by myself, but for the knowledge 
contained therein I am especially indebted to 
Messrs. J. W. Nunn, N. B. Hurr, Charley 
Moulton, John Broker and John Rabbit. More- 
over, I am deeply indebted to A. H. Wilecox’s 
able History of Becker County. For the ori- 
gin of names, besides questioning the Indians, 
I also consulted Volume XVII of Minnesota 
Historical Collection. The Indian words are 
written in the simple missionary’s script. The 
Reverend Gilfillan’s article is an old letter 
found in the attic by Mrs. Roadman. 

Hoping that the booklet will be interest- 
ing, instructive and an incentive to all its 
readers, and begging God’s blessing on the 
community, [ am 
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O. D. PONSFORD 


By J. J. Ponsford 


Orville D. Ponsford was born on a farm at Clearwater, 
Wright County, Minnesota, November 21st, 1867, a son of 
Samuel H. Ponsford, who came to America from England 
with his parents in 1853. His mother, Mary Maxwell Pons- 
ford, was of Scotch descent. 

He obtained his education in the country district schools 
and was a graduate of the St. Cloud Business College. 

His babyhood days were spent with his parents on the 
farm and at 18 years of age he obtained his first teacher’s cer- 
tificate and spent the following three winters teaching district 
schools in Wright County. At the age of 22 he obtained a 
position in the Gilfillan Indian Mission School at Leech Lake, 
Minnesota, and the following winter (1890) he taught at the 
Indian Mission School at Pine Point, Minnesota. (To me as a 
brother) I am convinced that these were two of the most im- 
portant years of his life for he was a great lover of nature and 
wild life. He was very much attached to his Indian friends 
and never forgot one of them. If he could know that he had 
been of some service to them in assisting them to prepare for 
a more useful and happier existence—although I am certain 
these two winters were lovely as far as he was concerned— 
yet I am sure he would have been amply rewarded for any 
sacrifice he might have made. 

The town of Ponsford was named for him the winter he 
spent at Pine Point, which was very pleasing to him. I do not 
think that he visited the place again until the summer of 
1925; he then visited it again with his son, Rollin W. Pons- 
ford, in the summer of 1926, and I am sure it was his wish to 
make these haunts an annual trip henceforth. 

After the two winters he spent with the Indians, he again 
went back to farming and continued in that work until 1905, 
when he engaged in the banking business, in which profession 
he continued to his death. 

He was married to Edna A. Wyman, November 25, 1899, 
and there were two children born to this union—Helen M. 
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Ponsford and Rollin W. Ponsford. He had been eashier of the 
State Bank of Mayer for twenty years at the time of his death 
November 9th, 1926. His end came very unexpectedly, follow- 
ing a minor operation at the Northwestern Hospital in Minne- 
apolis, from which he had practically recovered and no 
thought or concern was felt by his physicians or family as to 
the outcome, but without warning he was ealled. 

He left many friends throughout the state consisting of 
his Indian students of years ago as well as those who knew 
him later in life. His true character and worth can best be 
expressed by the use of a contribution which was printed in a 
local paper following his death. 


& * y 


‘‘O. D. Ponsford was one of those rare characters that are 
seldom found among that great host of workers in society. 
meek and unassuming, a man of few words, but when these 
words were in the form of a promise they were never broken; 
honest in his eonvictions, yet tolerant of the ideas of others; 
moral in the full sense of the word, a willing worker for every 
good cause, often sacrificing his welfare for that of others. A 
man who always had the welfare of his family, his people, his 
eommunity and his country at heart—a true patriot. A quiet, 
unassuming worker, yet always accomplishing much; a man 
who made few enemies, but many friends, in fact so many that 
we feel safe in. using the words of the poet—‘None knew 
thee but to love thee, nor named thee but to praise.’ 

‘‘The forces of good had no better friend, nor the forees of 
evil a more uncompromising foe. A man strong in his religi- 
ous convictions and willing and ready to lead the way. 

‘‘Mr. Ponsford has left us as a living, moving being 
among us, yet he still lives and will long live in the sweet in- 
fluences he has left behind; they have become a part of 
every character who knew and associated with him. As the 
flowers of spring cast their sweet perfume upon _ the 
breezes for all to enjoy who pass along the pathway, so the 
influences he left for good will become a part and pleasure for 
all who knew him. He seemed always so prepared that the 
words of Bryant may well have been his motto: 


‘‘So live, that when the summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death: 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.’’ 
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COMING OF THE WHITE MAN 


As Told by Mart Stephens 


The first white families to settle in the immediate vicinity 
of Ponsford were Mart Stephens, Zack Lemon and the latter’s 
brother-in-law, John Snyder. Counting babies and all, there 
were twelve persons. But we will let Mart Stephens himseif 
tell the story. 

.The latter part of September, 1880, we left Deerfield, 
Towa. Each of us had a team and a wagon with our house- 
hold effects. From Verndale we steered across the Shell 
Prairies. On the evening of the 14th of October, we arrived 
at Bullock’s homestead just this side of Osage, where we 
struck camp for the night. I took my new rifle and before 
dark shot three deer. That night, as luck would have it, it 
snowed sixteen inches, making all travel and building ex- 
tremely nasty and difficult. The next day Mr. Bullock piloted 
us to the John Gillion claim shanty near Osage in which we 
stayed three weeks. 

In the meantime we located and filed our claims, and also 
got a shanty up on Zack Lemon’s claim. The same is the 
farm on which Clarence Lemon resides today. Before the 
snow got too deep another shanty was erected on the Snyder 
claim, now the Wattenhofer farm. We then moved into the 
two cabins for the winter, Zack Lemon and myself using the 
same cabin. 

The snow was four feet deep in the woods that winter 
and it was excessively cold. To travel by team to Verndale, 
our nearest town, was an utter impossibility. We were liter- 
ally snowed in. On account of the lack of provisions, we be- 
gan to make ‘bran dodgers’ out of the horse feed (ground 
oats and corn) we had brought along. Our meagre supply of 
flour had been stolen whilst it was left near Osage; presum- 
ably some good white neighbor helped himself. 

My three year old daughter Elsie. now Mrs. J. W. Nunn, 
after some time said: ‘‘Pa, I can’t eat those old bran dodgers 
any longer.’’ So I made a pair of long ski-snowshoes and 
travelled over land down to Verndale, toting hack some gro- 
eeries and one hundred pounds of flour on my back. Many 
Other trips were made in this fashion to work and for emt), 
usually reaching home all exhausted. That winter I shot sev- 
eral deer, a moose, and other wild game and eaucht some fish, 
supplying not only our own families with meat, but severai 
others. 

There were eight or nine families in all on the upner Shell 
Prairies that first winter. The other five or six lived near 
Osage. They were. I believe. Seigford and son, George Car- 
son, Bulloek, Sanderson and Overholser. 

The following spring we put up our own log house on tne 
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homestead now occupied by my son Marty Stephens, Jr Our 
houses were made of logs plastered with mud; occasionally 
clapboards were used. The roof was made of shakes. Our 
ground floor the first winter was simply hay strewn on the 
bare earth. After that we installed a ‘‘puncheon’’ floor (spiit 
logs well fitted together). We cut a place for a window, but 
having no glass we put a flour sack over the hole, which fair- 
ly kept out snow and wind and let in a moderate amount of 
light. 

Zach Lemon the first spring traded his team for a yoke of 
oxen which served him a good stead in breaking the sod. I 
also remember that the first spring Charley Linnell moved in 
just across the road from my place. A little later he started 
a store and got the postoffice. Other settlers soon followed him. 

You may ask why did we leave Iowa. I had hunted 
through here in the fiall of 1879 and I loved to hunt. But the 
rest cared little for that. Most of us had no place of our own 
in Iowa and land was rather high there. We heard of good 
homestead land to be gotten for nothing. So we took a notion 
to try it out. Perhaps as Zack Lemon was wont to say: ‘‘The 
first winter we were snowed in and after that so short on 
money that we were not able to get out of the country any 
more.’’ 

After paying $2.50 for filing my elaim at Detroit I had 
$2.50 left. So I went to Verndale to borrow $40 for which I 
had to give a $90 note as a bonus with 10% interest. After 
this I made most of my money by working out. The first win- 
ter I found work near Motley hewing ties with a broad axe. [ 
got $4.00 a day working as fast as two men could eut and 
mark. Ever so often I went home, walking thus in three 
months over 1200 miles to and from work. Returning late one 
night, a Government Indian pay party with much ready cash 
had lodged at our house for the night. Upon my entering they 
turned. their guns upon me. but my wife. realizing who it was, 
soon quieted them. The next morning we all had quite a laugh 
over it. 

Weren’t you afraid of the Indians? We did not know of 
their proximity till after we arrived. In fact, only three fam- 
ilies of Indians stayed around here the first winter, viz: Nick 
Sailor’s, Gejiwewidang (Cassaway) and Bekinawash, a Mille 
Lae sub-chief. They all lived in mere tepees. Our wives, at 
first a little leary of the Indians, soon lost all fear when these 
readily associated with us. Some Indians elaimed our land 
was reservation land, and one Indian even wanted us to get 
off. One day this Indian, in a racket with John Snyder in 
which neither understood the other. drew a knife, but Mr. 
Snyder took to his heels and ran for dear life. 

Indeed, our first few years of residence on the third Shell 
Prairie were attended by many hardships due to the lack of 
roads, of a nearby town, and a comfortable home, as also the 
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lack of implements to work with. Much of the time we had to 
work out for our living until we could get enough Iand opened 
for cultivation. Zack Lemon did most of the clearing and 
breaking. 

My Winchester rifle, which I bought in St. Paul on our 
way up, was truly a fine investment, as in proper season we 
dried enough venison to earry us through the year. One win- 
ter [ shot 37 deer alone. So this was a great God-send to us 
through those lean years. 


PAR EYRE PERS 


The pioneer settlers in the winter of 1880-81 went sixty 
miles to Verndale for their supplies. As the snow was deep 
they travelled on Norwegian snowshoes drawing a heavily 
laden toboggan in their tracks or putting a hundred pounds of 
flour plus other groceries on their backs. 

In the spring of 1881 Jarve Howard set up the first little 
trading post in this vicinity, it being about three miles east of 
Ponsford. It was run by Ignatius Broker and its meager sup- 
plies were relayed from Hubbard where Jarve Howard had 
one of his main outfits. The store soon failed. In the fall of 
1882 I. E. Linnell started a small store in his own house just a 
mile east of Ponsford. Shortly after Gust. Beaulieu of White 
Earth had Jarve Howard’s defunct trading post moved to 
one-half mile north of Marty Stephens’ place and employed 
Charley Moulton as clerk. They took in especially snake-root 
and furs in exchange for groceries. Much goods given out on 
poor credit, the post went into bankruptey August, 1884. 

Soon after this Jarve Howard erected a new trading post 
one mile northwest of Ponsford. In 1890 A. B. Hoyle opened 
a store on the present site of Ponsford, catering thus both to 
the Indians and the whites. The building is the same that 
Stands today opposite the Ponsford Garage. In 1891 J. W. 
Nunn began clerking in this store and after a time became a 
co-partner in business. 

_In 1892 B. L. Fairbanks. a licensed trader for the Reser- 
vation, started one of his chain stores near Big Rush lake. run 
by Wm. Aspinwall and patronized chiefly by the Indians. Lat- 
er this store was transferred to opposite the Catholic mission. 

In 1894 on the site of the Catholic mission Henry Selkirk 
of White Earth, and later a certain Mr. Cooney ran a trading 
post for E. W. Davis of Detroit Lakes, who for many years 
largely supplied loeal stores with wholesale goods. From 1895 
to 1904 Grais brothers from Minneapolis kept a store just 
west of Ponsford. In 1902 J. W. Nunn set up a store of his 
Own which became the leading store up to the present. 
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THE MAKING OF PONSFORD 


A. B. Hoyle’s store in 1890 was the first real beginning of 
the town of Ponsford. Here the postoffice was located in 1891. 
In 1895 Grais brothers started their store a quarter mile west 
of Hoyle and Nunn. So things greduaily began to concentrate 
at this point, it being off the Reservation and yet in close 
proximity to the Government school and its Indians. 

In 1904 the Community church (still standing) was built. 
In 1905 the town began to boom due to the lumber industry 
and the opening of the Reservation. Many buildings sprang 
up in quiek succession, including two pop shops. (It being In- 
dian territory saloons were forbidden). The town like all old- 
time lumberjackian towns became proverbially tough. 
After a few booming years the town came to a practical 
standstill. However, it well continues to hold its own, being 
centrally located between Park Rapids and Detroit Lakes on 
Highway No. 34, with a vast surrounding country to draw 
trade from. 


PONSFORD BANK 


From Notes of J. W. Nunn 


It will perhaps be interesting to a new generation to 
know Ponsford once had a banking institution. It was called 
the Ponsford State Bank. W. R. B. Smyth, president of the 
State Bank of Park Rapids, originated this bank in 1906 and 
continued to be its president till his death in 1923 when he 
was succeeded by his son, Ralph Smyth. J. W. Nunn acted as 
vice president all the years. Sam Pierce, Jim McKenna, Rex 
Cutler and U. S. G. Henry were successively the cashiers. 

The first three were in charge only during short periods, 
whilst the latter entered office in 1914 and continued till the 
bank stopped doing business in 1928. In the first five years 
of its existence the bank went behind, but with the advent of 
U. S. G. Henry it began to prosper and as high as 12% divi- 
dends were once paid to stockholders. | 

After the war, the profits again dwindled down till the 
last three years scarcely any dividends remained after paving 
expenses. Fifteen per eent of the stockholders resided in 
Ponsford and 85% in Park Rapids and elsewhere. Realizing 
the futility of continuing under present adverse banking con- 
ditions debts were liquidated as far as possible, so the bank 
could be turned over to the Park Rapids State Bank without 
real loss to any one—certainly a wise and charitable proceed- 
ure under the circumstances. 
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PONSFORD POSTAL SERVICE 


The Ponsiord region has always enjoyed fairly good pos- 
tal mail service considering its far inland position. Mail was 
first gotten from Verndale, from Shell City, and then from 
Mantor (Hubbard). In 1883 a postoffice was established at 
Osage and soon after another at Linnell’s place one mile east 
of Ponsford under the title of Linnell, Minnesota, which name 
ean still be seen on old maps. When the Linnell family moved, 
this postoffice was transferred to Jim Dizell’s farm house over 
two miles east of Ponsford. Later on it was taken to D. E. 
Moore’s place three miles southeast of Ponstord where it fin- 
ally succumbed. In the meantime another postoffice was erect- 
ed entitled Shell Lake, Minnesota. This was kept by Ole Eck- 
mann and then by ‘‘Doe’’ Ellis (alias Frank Wilson) near the 
spot of the present Shell Lake school house. 

In 1891 a new postoffice in closer proximity to the Indian 
boarding school was desired. Squire McKinley of Osage drew 
up the first petition requesting that the two postoffices of Lin- 
nell and Shell Lake be discontinued in view of a new one to 
be established on the present site of Ponsford, this being quite 
eentrally located and easily aeessible to the school employees. 
Squire McKinley was the leading politician in this section. 

At that time all Osage mail came from Detroit Lakes, 
passing through the Shell Lake and Linnell postoffices. There 
were grounded suspicicns that the Osage mail was occasional- 
ly tampered with, which explains his great interest in getting 
a new postoffice. 

As soon as the people of the Linnell and Shell Lake dis- 
tricts heard of this they were up in arms. Not to antagonize 
these among whom were many good customers at Hoyle’s and 
Nunn’s store, Mr Nunn drew up another petition for an in- 
dependent postoffice without real detriment to the previous 
two. The petition was auietly and speedily cireulated by Mr. 
Ponsford and Mr. Nunn which proved very satisfactory to all 
eoncerned. Only the pompous gentleman, Squire McKinley, 
finding out later on that his petition had been sidetracked was 
rather vexed at the proceedings and threatened to write to 
Senator ‘‘Cush’’ Davis to have the whole postoffice proposi- 
tion squashed. But the Reverend Gilfillan wrote a very strong 
plea in favor of a posteffice nar the Mission school which prob- 
ablv earried great weicht. Anyway the postoffice was allowed. 
Within a few years both the Shell Lake and Linnell postoffices 
were discontinued, mostly as a result of the new Ponsford 
station. 

At Ponsford A. B. Hovle. a storekeeper, became the first 
postmaster. Mr. Hovle, though a Democrat, was appointed 
under a Renubliean regime. After five or six years as a result 
of some political maneuvering that affeeted even our fourth 
class postoffice he was succeeded by Joe Grais, a staunch Re- 
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publican. Later on, leaving for Minneapolis, Joe Grais left 
the postoffice to his brother Sam as his deputy. The Grais bro- 
thers held the postoffice about three years when A. B. Hoyle 
was reappointed, holding the position till he moved to Cali- 
fornia in 1906. Hoyle then resigned in J. W. Nunn’s favor. 

Mr. Nunn kept the postoffice in his store for ten years, 
when in 1916 he resigned in Mrs. Flossie Lemon’s favor. 
When she left in the fall of 1917, she took the postoffice depart- 
ment to Mrs. Rebecea (Grais) Henry and appointed her de- 
puty. The postoffice inspector having obtained the consensus 
of the business men appointed Mrs. Henry the postmistress 
under her own name as she remains to this day. Incidentally 
she is a sister of the former Grais brothers. The postoffice all 
these years has been kept in a store and as a side issue. The 
postmaster is recompensed through the eancellation of stamps. 

In early days mail was obtained from Detroit Lakes. The 
stage mail carrier left there by team one day going via Pons- 
ford as far as Osage. The following day he would return. 
About 1907 a daily route was established from Park Rapids to 
Osage and to Ponsford; at present the mail comes in to Pons- 
ford from both ways daily. 


LOGGING AROUND PONSFORD 


By J. W. Nunn 


It was back in the year 1890 that we first came to the 
Shell Prairie country and located at what was then known as 
Pine Point, and well do we remember our first trip over the 
Detroit to Pine Point trail with about 2,000 pounds of house- 
hold goods for A. B. Hoyle, who was at the time running a 
small store near the Indian boarding school. We started out 
from Detroit at daybreak and all day we pounded over rocks, 
up and down hill, through soft swamps and marshy places 
which kept us so much on the alert that we were very tired 
at sundown when we arrived at Pine Point, with a big strong 
team that were far more exhausted than ourselves. 

This road was undoubtedly one of the hardest in Becker 
county, having seen no service from any tool but the pioneers’ 
axe in the hand's of such men as M. E. Stephens, John Snyder, 
Z. T. Lemon, Nat Lehman, Frank Lehman, Frank Seigford, Al 
Carson and Charley Linnell, some years prior to this time. 
However, being very fond of natural forest scenery, what a 
wonderful sight greeted our wondering eyes everywhere from 
the Ottertail river to our destination, what marvelous natural 
grandeur of virgin forests of White Pine and Norway. Also 
great stretches of the meek and lowly jack pine were in evi- 
dence, and this, together with the pine-balm laden air. that 
has so often proved so invigorating and healing in nature to 
the great joy of many invalids who have chanced this way. 
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From Pine Point in every direction those great pine belts 
stood as silent witnesses of the provident hand of an allwise 
and beneficent creator, but alas in just a few short years what 
a prodigous change! What was once the great playground of 
every species of wild animal and bird life such as moose, deer, 
bear, ducks, partridge, and all kinds of furbearing animals is 
now great barren stretches of unproductive country. 


In those days the Indian, as well as the white pioneer, 
had his meat and much other of his living at his very door. 
Streams and lakes were then teeming with fresh fish of many 
kinds, streams that departed with the forests, and lakes that 
have dried up till fish ean no longer live in their stagnant and 
poisonous environment because of the great natural resources 
of moisture. Conservation having been so suddenly and wil- 
fully destroyed by the ruthless hand of greedy human nature, 
whom it now appears did dispose of a wonderful birthright 
for a mere mess of pottage in the form of the almighty dollar. 
Those of us who have witnessed this gigantic slaughter, with 
all its waste and aftermath of fire destruction, are left to won- 
der whether or not we really deserve much more worldly pro- 
vision from the kind hand of an All-wise Providence. 

The timber in general bordering the Reservation was 
formerly owned by large lumbering interests, such as the Pine 
Tree Lumber Company, T. B. Walker, Walker & Akeley, C. A. 
Smith, Pillsbury, and smaller owners, and was eut during 
1895 to 1902 by various logging outfits, such as the Com- 
monwealth Lumber Company, Bonus & Howe, McGee Bros., 
Moberg & Carlson, and Park Rapids Lumber Company, and 
smaller outfits who subcontracted from the larger ones. 

Those were the palmy days of the old-time typical lum- 
berjack when all logging was done by man and horse power. 
Old-time methods were still in vogue when most all of the vir- 
gin timber was removed from the land to the south of Pine 
Point. <A typical logging camp consisted of large low build- 
ings of round logs, made from the longest medium sized trees 
and covered with boards and tar paper. Later log buildings 
passed out for the common board and tar paper camp, which 
were often so large that they would accommodate one hund- 
red men or more, but more generally from forty to eighty. 

Their methods of removing the timber was simply by the 
axe and saw crews, the skidders and skidding teams who put 
the logs on the skid ways. then the four horse drivers and 
heavy logging sleds which, on their iced roads would haul 
from five to ten thousand feet, depending on condition and 
smoothness of the road. to the landing which was generally 
on a lake or stream from which the logs could be driven to 
their destination to be sawed into lumber, the Otter Tail River 
System being the outlet of most of the Pine Point timber. 

In about 1902 the Nichols-Chisholm Lumber Company, 
a Shevelin concern, took over the Commonwealth Lumber 
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Company’s interests and, through special legislation, secured 
almost all of the reservation timber to the north of Pine Point 
and which comprised some of the finest pine forests of north- 
ern Minnesota, so much so that it kept this huge outfit in con- 
stant operation winter and summer for about fifteen years. 

Their operations were upon an altogether more ecapacious 
scale. During their time oid-time horse and sled outfits gave 
way to the raiiroad and steam skidding system, which «u- 
fered as widely as retail and wholesale merchandising. They 
would remove all the timber from forty to eighty acres in one 
setting by machinery operated by steam and cables from a 
railroad track. All this vast quantity of virgin timber found 
its way to the Otter Tail waters and thence was driven to 
Frazee, there to be manufactured into lumber. 

During the time of this company’s operations in the Pine 
Point country our people, both white and Indian, really saw 
their greatest prosperity. All surplus crops in the form of 
hay, oats, potatoes, cabbage, onions—in fact every kind of hu- 
man food—found a ready market at splendid prices, as Nich- 
ols-Chisholm were far from niggardly in their dealings with 
all whom they came in contact with. 

Everyone found work who wanted it, and if they came 
anywhere near meeting requirements, had steady employment 
at the best wages. and we never heard any complaint from 
anyone that they were in any manner unfairly dealt with. The 
Indians. who were often badly treated by other loggers, in- 
variably found such a friend in Jack Meister, the super intend- 
ent, that they had seldom seen before or have sinee his de- 
parture; to our knowledge if there was ever any distinction 
made between an Indian and a white man, we had good rea- 
son to believe that it was in favor of the Indian. 

Yes, gone are our forests, and with them. very many 
small streams together with much grandeur and beauty of our 
lakes, and worst of all the wild life that once flourished under 
perfect conditions! And in an environment that may never 
again be the good fortune of human nature to witness. 

No wonder that an old and resnected Indian, John Sloan 
Rock (now dead), while relating some of the joyous exper- 
iences of his youth in the buffalo hunt, their fishing seasons. 
their fur trapping expeditions, bountiful harvests of blue ber- 
ries, cranberries. ginseng and sna‘e root. and as he reeounted 
the onee favorable eonditions of Indian life. he lowered his 
voice almost to a whisper and in remorseful tones and with 
tears in his eves, he calmly exclaimed ‘‘Sone gut white man!’’ 
And from his point of view we have often thought that he 
was not much to blame for his conclusion. We do know that 
between now and forty vears ago the natural snlendor of hill 
and dale. lake and stream, in the Pine Peint country has 
largely departed, because of human prodigality and never, in 
our day at least, to return again. 
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(7) Old Indian Cemetery at Pine Point. 
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CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Rev. Benno Watrin 


The Catholie church at Ponsford started solely as an In- 
dian mission. In 1892 Reverend Simon Lampe whilst on his 
way from Red Lake to White Earth held services at the home 
of Ignatius Broker, baptizing three Indians. This was prob- 
ably the first real religious exercise of a Catholic missionary 
in these parts. Up to 1900 this missionary made sporadic vis- 
its as time and occasion allowed. After 1900 Reverend Felix 
Nelles, residing at White Earth, took charge. 

In the fall of 1903 Father Felix, as he was commonly 
called, settled here permanently and through indefatigable 
and self-sacrificing labor reared a real mission. In 1901 at the 
cost of $50 he purchased Henry Selkirk’s trading post which 
after some remodelling served as his church under the title of 
Immaculate Conception. An Indian shack was bought for a 
residence at $35. 

Soon various other mission places were attached to Pine 
Point so that services were accorded to Ponsford only once a 
month. In 1917 the present church was erected at a cost of 
$1700, $1000 being donated by a rich lady of New York, 
Mrs. Theodore Tack. The church was then dedicated to St. 
Theodore in honor of her deceased husband. The old church 
serves now as the guild-hall or meeting place of the Indians, 
In 1918 the present parish-house was built at a cost of $1,500. 

In 1926 Father Felix left to be suceeeded by Reverend 
Benno Watrin, the present incumbent, who has sinee re- 
modelled the interior of the church to give it a neat-looking 
appearance. A fine altar is the handiwork of a local carpen- 
ter, Jerry Breitbach. 

The old burial grounds beside Little Rush lake were se- 
lected with the intention of erecting a church there, this being 
then the center of Indian population. But later on, the Indians 
moving near the mission-school, necessitated the present loca- 
tion for the church. 


EPISCOPAL MISSION 


By Rev. Franklyn Waukazo 


The Episcopal Mission started in 1888 with the advent of 
the Reverend J. A. Gilfillan, the renowned Episcopalian mis- 
Sionary of these regions. The same year he also started an In- 
dian school in connection with his mission. As the mission, so 
the school also was the first ever established among the Otter- 
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tail band of Pillagers. At first the attendance was very 
meagre and sporadic but things gradually improved under the 
zealous guidance of the Reverend Gilfillan, then stationed at 
White Earth, Minnesota. But financial straits forced the 
school into the hands of the Government in 1893. 

In 1891 the Reverend Joseph Waukazo was appointed in 
charge of the mission. Prior to this time the Reverend Louis 
Manypenny had not only taught school but eonducted Sunday 
school and services. The present church building was erected 
in 1892 near its present site. 

In 1896 came the Reverend George Smith, who stayed till 
his death in 1920, due to pneumonia. This beloved missionary 
enjoyed a long and fruitful career here. Then for a year Mr. 
Julius H. Brown, a layreader but since ordained, had charge. 
Then Mr. George Ellis, also a layman, took charge. From 1923 
to 1929 came Reverend Franklyn Waukazo, a son of the form- 
er Reverend Joseph Waukazo. He was lately succeeded by 
Reverend Rice of Naytahwaush. 

The pioneer missionary effort of this church deserves all 
praise and credit. It worked in the days when the idea of re- 
ligion was scouted by the intensely pagan Indians and it only 
secured recognition and ingress into their hearts through toil- 
some and ingenious ways. 

Reverend J. A. Gilfillan, seconded by Bishop Whipple, 
was truly the founder of both school and mission. Though 
born in England, he spoke the Chippewa tongue most fluent- 
ly. By his kindly ways he won the sincere love and respect of 
the Indians. Early in life he fell heir to a large fortune left 
him by relatives in England, which he generously spent in do- 
ing good among his Indian folks. Despite his wealth he ever 
remained the self-same humble, self-sacrificing and zealous 
missionary. Privation of comforts and luxuries. constant ex- 
posure to the elements. isolation from friends and kin. are but 
some of the things endured, yet he was ever buoyant in spirits 
and radiant in countenance. 


PON SCOR DP OL URC 


From Notes of N. B. Hurr, Chureh Guardian 


The sole chureh of the village of Ponsford was built in 
1904. It was originally intended to be a community ehureh 
free for the use of any denomination. Mrs. Anna K. Miller. a 
matron at the Government school, started a subscription list. 
She was ably seconded by Mrs. Ida Hoyle. wife of the trader, 
and Dr. Bates. Government physician. Strange to relate, each 
of these had a different religious affiliation. x 
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The people responded admirably. The labor and much of 
the materials used (as lumber) were donated. The church 
when completed was evaluated at $1000. The Pine Tree Lum- 
ber Company gave an acre of land under a conditional deed. 
The condition was that it was to be used solely for church 
purposes and when such ceased, it was to revert to the origi- 
nal owners, the heirs of the Pine Tree Lumber Company. But 
before a deed eould be made out, the church had to be organ- 
ized and a board of trustees elected. 

Partly in deference to Mrs. Anna K. Miller, a Baptist and 
prime mover in the cause, and partly due to the numerical 
strength of the Baptists, the church was put under the Baptist 
convention of this district and thus became gradually known 
as a Baptist church. Later on, the German Lutherans (Mis- 
souri Synod) predominated, not without evoking some ill-feel- 
ing from the Baptists. Occasionally, as at funerals, people of 
other religious affiliations also used the church, calling in a 
minister of their own belief. 

No minister ever resided here permanently unless we so 
account Dr. McCaskill, a Baptist minister and a bachelor who 
made Ponsford his headquarters for several years around 
1920. Otherwise the church has been attended by a minister 
from a neighboring town. From time to time revival meetings 
were also held to awaken a renewed fervor in church activ- 
ities, but with no great lasting results. 

In 1907 the Seventh Day Adventists made a strenuous ef- 
fort to gain a foothold. As a result, quite an acrimonious de- 
bate ensued between their adherents and the Baptists con- 
cerning the Sabbath observance, whether the Sabbath is to oe 
kept on Saturday or Sunday. It even went so far that a busi- 
ness partnership in a local store was broken up chiefly on its 
account. Reverend Milliken, a Baptist minister at Park Rap- 
ids, came up and spoke in persuasive words for the more ten- 
able position of the Baptists, which finally won the day. The 
Adventists after a few months of mushroom growth quite 
disappeared. 

Though the Ponsford people have not been great in 
church activities, they have always shown a remarkable de- 
gree of charity to a needy neighbor. If a little weak in the 
Fatherhood of God, they have been strong in the brotherhood 
of man. Indeed, the missionary efforts among the Indiaus are 
most praiseworthy. The result has also been very gratifying 
considering the adverse conditions that surrounded the mis- 
sionary work among the benighted people. To mention the 
whiskey traffic. the tough lumberjacks, and the unscrupulous 
sharpers, would only partially eover the field. What might 
have been achieved by religious motives and the proper train- 
ing had all these base influences been kept afar, can only be 
surmised. 
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PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 


From Notes by Andrew T. Oxtra, Taxidermist 


The Ponsford region, abounding as it does in lakes, 
prairie land and heavy timber, has always been a veritable 
paradise for wild game. However, the white-tailed deer, the 
favorite sport of the huntsman today, did not inhabit these 
regions in early days as the old-time Indians affirm, but lived 
more in the southern part of the state. With the advance of 
white civilization, the deer steadily moved north. In fact, our 
big thick timber with its lack of underbrush to serve as food 
supply and protection, would not have been a congenial habi- 
tat for the deer. 

The buffalo, though once plentiful on the prairies of west- 


ern Becker county, scarcely ever penetrated the dense woods 


as far as this, save for an occasional roaming creature or some 
small stray herd seeking shelter against the wintery blasts. 
Some buffalo bones have been found on the Shell Prairies in- 
dicating their presence at least. 

Moose were once numerous here but disappeared entirely 
about 1905. Marty Stephens tells of himself shooting several 
moose in early days. A few elk were also to be found. The 
caribou, a sort of reindeer, livedsmore to the north but occa- 
sionally penetrated our woods. 

The black bear, as also the cinnamon, were very com- 
mon till within a few years ago. Even a few Grizzlies, pro- 
bably stray creatures from the far north, were killed here by 
the Indians fifty and more years ago. A panther, though ever 
a very uncommon animal in these parts, was killed here by an 
Indian as late as 1897. The lynx, noted for its terrifying 
screams at night, was quite common once and is not totally ex- 
tinct even today. The wild-cat, onee common. disappeared 
some thirty years ago. 

Our woods were infested with two kinds of wolves; the 


large gray timber wolf and a small prairie wolf or coyote. The 


former is nearly extinet whilst the other still holds its own de- 
spite a $15 bounty on its head. 
Three kinds of rabbits are here at present: the jack rab- 


bit, the cottontail and the swamp or timber rabbit also known 


as the snowshoe rabbit. The jack rabbit has come in only in 
recent years; the cottontail came with the white man whilst 
the snowshoe rabbit is a native of the land. The poreupine is 
still to he seen and is now protected by law. 

This region once possessed a wealth of furbearing animals 


‘such as mink. muskrat, weasels, martens, raccoon, opossum, 


badgers, skunks and foxes. Fishers, otters and wolverines, 
whose names sound like prehistoric fossils, were all once quite 
common here. Beaver, once abundant, as ean be seen from 
the many dams erected, were exterminated by trappers long 
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before the advent of the white settler. The present beaver at 
work are undcubtedly escapes from Itasca Park. 

The Ponsford region, as in days gone by, is still a favorite 
haunt of birds. Over one hundred and fifty different species 
of birds could be seen here in a season counting in all water 
fowls. As many as twelve kinds of ducks were taken here on 
the lakes during the last hunting season. The lakes here also 
abound in fish of all sorts to satisfy the heart of any angler. 
Black bass, pickerel, northern pike, rock bass, wall-eyed pike, 
tullibee, perch, sunfish, suckers and red horse are the more 
common. 

There are around Ponsford some four hundred different 
kinds of plant-life if we include all the trees, shrubs, flowers, 
herbs and grasses. In early days a luxuriant growth of white 
pine and Norways eovered the greater portion of our land. 
North of Ponsford beyond the prairie, the tall stately pines 
grew so dense and massive that they shaded all the sunlight 
and to walk beneath them was like walking in the pitch dark 
at night. But the lumberman has ruthlessly and wantonly de- 
stroyed this beautiful virgin timber; perhaps the greatest 
crime ever perpetrated in this locality. 

But nature here is still rich in beauty and loveliness. The 
Almighty has fashioned here one of His beauty spots where 
the worshippers of nature might love to hold communion. 
Thus the community is fast becoming a playground for the 
tourists who come here year after year to spend their 
vacations. .- 


ROADS 


Our grand system of roads has gone through a gradual 
process of evolution. The oldest of all known paths that tra- 
versed this region and which nature furnished was the Otter 
Tiail-Leech Lake Indian route by canoe. After portaging into 
Shell Lake it ran along Shell River till just below Osage when 
a portage was made into Straight River. 

The first road to be constructed was the Government In- 
dian trail running from White Earth to Leech Lake. It start- 
ed from the White Earth ageney running nearby Strawberry 
and Round Lakes, then along almost the same route that is 
travelled from Ponsford to Round Lake today. This trail ran 
just north of Ponsford village and passed on in a cross eoun- 
try fashion to where Osage is and then towards Park Rapids 
and on to Leeeh Lake. It was built by the Government in 
1868 and was the first wagon-road constructed in this entire 
region. Its construction consisted merely of hewing down the 
bare width of an ox-cart any obstructing trees and in a “‘zig- 
zag’’ beeline along the line of least resistance. 
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The second notable piece of road construction took place 
in the winter of 1883. So far the settlers had to cart all their 
produce across the Shell Prairies down to Verndale, as the 
nearest railroad station at Detroit was inaccessible. So they 
decided to cut a road to Detroit Lakes through the woods and 
across the swamps. Nine men from here joined in a party 
with provisions for a week as they did not return home but 
camped out at nightfall. In ten days time a road was cut from 
the present site of Ponsford to Height-of-Land Lake where it 
connected with an old tote-road for logging camps. Business 
men of Deroit Lakes also supplied the party with some provi- 
sions as they wished to see the road completed in order to 
draw the trade to Detroit Lakes, which same competition has 
endured to the present day with varying success. 

The following spring it was found that the road, leading 
as it did across swamps, could no longer be traversed. The 
great confidence and reliance placed in the wisdom of the 
road boss or chief engineer was somewhat deeply shaken. But 
soon a new party set out and cut some new additions around 
the swamps. And this amply explains the tremendous twist- 
ing of the grand Scenic highway from here to Detroit Lakes. 
State highway No. 34 in the main follows the lines of the old 
road. 

In the fall of 1886 a goodly sum of money was appropri- 
ated for the improvement of the aforesaid road which had be- 
come quite impassable during a great part of the year. The 
improvement consisted largely in ‘‘laying ecorduroy’’ along 
low marshy places. This road is dubbed the way to the ‘‘hub’’ 
of Becker county. Prior to 1883 those who wished to reach 
their county seat had to go the old Government Indian Trail 
by way of White Earth, a distance of sixty miles The round 
trip meant a full four days’ journey. 

The early settlers then also began to cut a way through 
the woods for themselves, an outlet to the main road. Road 
grading was entirely unknown in the early days. These roads 
were of a strictly private character and always along the line 
of least resistanee. Gradually the town board began to lay. 
out better public roads along section lines. Road construe- 
tion around Ponsford never offered any serious difficulties, 
the country being level and mixed with enough sand and 
gravel readily to prevent muddiness. The reads went through 
a gradual process of improvement all these years. 

In 1916 State Highway No. 34 passed through Ponsford 
running from Detroit Lakes to Park Rapids and on to Grand 
Rapids. In 1922, through Bill Andrews, then county commis- 
sioner, a good county road was built running from Highway 
No. 34 at Marty Stenhens’ place off in the direction of Two 
Inlets and Itasea State Park. 
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DRAINAGE 


Our drainage system around Ponsford is quite unique. 
The land drains, however, chiefly into the Shell River, a tri- 
butary to the Crow Wing, which in turn flows into the Slis- 
sissippi just below Brainerd. Immediately to the north and 
west of Ponsford lies the divide, or height of land, beyond 
which all waters empty into the Ottertail River which later 
on forms the Red River of the North. Streams to the north of 
Ponsford run into Fish Hook River, a tributary to the Crow 
Wing. East of Ponsford all rivulets empty into Straight 
River, likewise tributary to the Crow Wing. Though we are 
almost perched on the divide we belong chiefly to the Missis- 
sippi River Basin. 


FIRST WHITE MAN 


It is quite impossible at this remote time to tell who was 
the first white man to traverse this region. There is, how- 
ever, still extant an old letter of William Morrison written in 
1856 to his brother Allan Morrison, which the Minnesota His- 
torical Society prizes very highly. In it William Morrison 
tells how he came to Leech Lake in September, 1802. That as 
a furtrader among the Pillager Chippewas he spent the win- 
ter at a smail outpost near the source of a tributary to the 
Crow Wing river. 

Many claim this must have been at our Shell Lake. On 
the west side of this lake along highway 34 in early days 
there were still to be seen some traces of what may once have 
been a trading post. William Morrison, the famous Indian 
furtrader and the first to explore the source of the Mississip- 
pi, may thus have the honor of being the first white man to 
reside in this district. 

The Pillagers of Leech Lake had by his time already driv- 
en out the Sioux and were themselves located here and there 
at the various lakes throughout Becker and Otter Tail coun- 
ties. Later on, having met several reverses at the hand of the 
Sioux, they congregated at Ottertail Lake for mutual pro- 
tection. 


A TRAGIC INCIDENT 


From the vantage ground of today the olden days had 
many a tragic humorous ineident. Here is one that is fre- 
quently told by Mr. and Mrs. Zaek Lemon on themselves. 

Mrs. Lemon was suffering from a racking teothache for 
some time. They finally decided to go to Detroit Lakes where 
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the nearest dentist then resided. Their journey was made by 
oxen on a lumber wagon along the Government Indial Trail 
to White Earth then down to Detroit Lakes. It took al- 
most an entire week to make the round trip. No sooner had 
they arrived at Detroit Lakes when the toothache abated 
slightly and the horrors of toothpulling began to conjure 
more vividly in the mind of the patient, so that she decided 
not to have the tooth pulled. 

Again they started on their futile journey homeward. 
Once home the toothache reasserted itself with renewed vigor. 
Mrs. Lemon expressed again a desire to have it pulled, but 
considering the hardship of the previous journey, it was final- 
ly decided in council that she could more easily endure that 
pain than they could afford to make another such journey. 
This decision stood till after some months the toothache 
ceased on its own accord. 


SHELLHEAKE APEAIR. 


Adapted from Wilecox’s History of Becker County 


The first homesteaders in Shell Lake township were the 
families of Tyree Doran and Henry Smith, who arrived in 
May 1881. A young lady by the name of Angeline Kinney 
came a few months later, but upon marrying J. J. Breuer re- 
linquished her elaim in behalf of Frank Wilson. These were 
the only residents around Shell Lake for three years. 

At that time the Indians, not aware of the true boundar- 
ies of their reservation, claimed all the land in the vicinity of 
Shell Lake and considered the Doran and Smith families as 
intruders. During the first summer some thirty families of In- 
dians had pitched their wigwams on the shores of this lake in 
close proximity to the white families. The Indians then made 
several demands for their removal. Some braves even threat- 
ened to kill both families if they did not move away. 

Whilst the Dorans were erecting their log house, a erowd 
of Indians gathered around and threw knives at the men at 
work and made several other threatening demonstrations. In 
the process of building the men rolled up some of the upper 
logs with a horse and rope and when the log nearly reached 
the top of the structure, some Indian would eall out ‘‘whoa’’ 
when of course the horse would stop and the log probably re- 
turn to its starting point. 

This undue interference finally led to a quarrel which 
nearly proved disastrous and was the cause of much bad 
blood for some time afterward. After a while, however, the 
Indians becoming econvineed of their real boundaries were 
reconciled, in fact became the best of friends to these famul- 
ies and all neighboring whites. 
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OUR DOCTORS 


By Rev. Benno Watrin 


For the past thirty years it has been the good fortune of 
the Ponsford people to have a resident doctor in their midst. 
This is a Government doctor in the Indian service. Prior ta 
this the Government doctor at White Earth answered any ur- 
gent calls, or Dr. C. W. Cutler of Park Rapids was called in. 

In these past thirty years Ponsford has been singularly 
blessed with many young, but all remarkably good doctors. 
Occasionally also some travelling specialist in the Indian ser- 
vice would spend a short period here. With its vast sur- 
rounding territory interspersed with many lumbering camps 
Ponsford has also offered a good opportunity for much prac- 
tice outside the Indian service. 

No profession, however, is without faults. So one or the 
other of these doctors, sorry to say, had a special eye for a 
good Indian land deal or the like which sooner or later ter- 
minated disastrously, necessitating a removal to some other 
post of duty. 

Dr. Minor from out East was the first Government doctor 
stationed here. He arrived around 1897 and stayed one year 
doing excellent work. He was succeeded by another young 
man, Dr. Weitzenberg, of Cincinnati, who died however with- 
m a year (March 1899) of cerebrose spinal meningitis. His 
place was temporarily supplied by Dr. Ed Carman now of 
Detroit Lakes. 

Dr. Benson (1899-1902) was next appointed. He was a 
heavy-set but well-proportioned figure with no mean pugilis- 
tic ability. He was a man of splendid personality, doing much 
for his Indian patients. After three years he was promoted to 
the Indian school at Tower, Minnesota, as sub-agent and phy- 
siclan. He has since been practising in various localities of 
northern Minnesota and last heard of was at Cook, Minnesota, 
on the Iron Range. 

Then eame Dr. Bates (1902-1906) a splendid physician, 
treating his Indian patients with great care and patience. He 
commonly made his rounds astride a bicyele. Also eonsider- 
able outside practice fell to his lot. He was a young man who 
seldom smiled but always sprang the unexpected. Leaving, he 
resumed his studies at the University of Michigan, to become 
& specialist, and has since practiced in that state. 

For a short while an elderly gentleman from White 
Earth ‘stepped in, called Dr. Smith. Considerable of the peo- 
ple becoming antagonistic to his ways, he quietly left. From 
1906-1908 Dr. Polk Richards, a short ‘‘echunky’’? young man 
was doctor. He proved to be an admirable physician and so- 
cially very agreeable. Occasionally he even played ball with 
the boys and on the field readily became the center of at- 
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traction. On leaving he became an eye specialist, returning 
later on betimes in this capacity. 

Dr. Stahlberg of New York was here then for a year; a 
figure not soon to be forgotten; a Jew by nationality, very 
meagre in stature, young in years but very witty and full of 
life. He was fond of dance and merry-making and constant- 
ly was playing some prank. Then came Dr. Cook. (February, 
1910—June, 1912), also a very good surgeon and proved him- 
self very helpful to the Indians. His looks were stern but he 
possesed a very kind heart for all that. Later on he returned to 
his home state, Texas, where he is practising today besides 
running a very thriving cotton plantation. 

Dr. Rodwell now at Mahnomen, Minnesota, was placed 
here temporarily during the summer and fall of 1912. The 
trachoma epidemic had then become widespread which con- 
tinued especially during Dr. Ballou’s incumbency. Blue Stone 
i. e. Copper Sulphate was used exclusively to effect cures. 
Trachoma, an eye-sore, and tubereular festering of the glands, 
have been the two outstanding troubles of the Indians around 
Ponsford. 

Dr. James Ballou, another young man, arrived late in the 
fall of 1912 and stayed till our entrance into the Great War. 
when he enlisted as Army doctor at the Great Lakes Naval 
training Station. At present he resides at Portland, Oregon, 
employed in the Government Public Health Service. Dr. Bai- 
lou hailed from North Carolina and enjoyed more than a 
speaking acquaintance with such notables as Secretary of 
Navy Daniels and Senator Simmons of North Carolina. Just 
prior to his arrival here, he ended two years of post-graduate 
work in surgery at the Johns Hopkins Institute and did splen- 
did work in this line. An oculist of no mean ability he often 
fitted glasses. 

His outside practice reached far and wide, encroaching 
even upon other doctors’ territory. With his taking ways he 
did very much for his Indian folks. He went right out 
amongst them and never neglected them for any outside prac- 
tice. On every suitable occasion he would shake hands with 
an Indian acquaintance and to an Indian hand shaking is ever 
a special mark of friendship and goodwill. Indeed. the In- 
dians were very fortunate to have such a doctor during their 
troublesome trachoma epidemic. To his credit it ean also he 
said that he never erowded anyone for pay and offered his 
same good services alike to rich and poor. He was. moreover, 
a polished gentleman, a good mixer and alert to all oecasions. 
He may be termed the outstanding doctor and the most popu- 
lar of them all. His record in the medical corps during the 
Great War and his subsequent career are likewise deserving 
of all praise. 

After a slight intermission Dr. Robertson came. He was 
a fine conversationalist, having travelled far and wide. He 
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made no secret of his profession but discoursed freely on all 
the ways and means to cure a certain disease. 

In the fall of 1919 Dr. Ira M. Roadman arrived and has 
been here since. Being the present incumbent, the writer 
wishes to refrain from all judgment or comments, though cer- 
tainly nothing but good could be said. Dr. Roadman has al- 
ready been here far “longer than any previous incumbent. That 
he has all these years held his double conflicting position of a 
sympathetic doctor and a stern superintendent speaks highly 
of his ability and the confidence reposed in him. Moreover, 
distance lends enchantment. 


FIELD MATRON 


For a considerable time the Indians at Pine Point also en- 
joyed the presence of a field matron, i. e. a lady who went 
from house to house teaching and assisting the women in 
cooking, sewing and other household duties. The noted per- 
sons in this line were Mrs. Hess who left in 1911 after many 
years of useful service to be sueceeded by Mrs. Fowler who 
worked faithfully for over ten years. 


RiGee Aul ive 


The so-called Rice Treaty of 1889 was the most import- 
ant enactment ever made by Congress respecting the Chippe- 
was of Minnesota, and still serves as fundamental charter 
for all the bands of the state. The commission appointed to 
negotiate this treaty with the Indians was Senator H. M. 
Rice, chairman, Hon. J. B. Whiting and Bishop Marty of 
St. Cloud. The treaty especially provided for: 

1. A complete census of all bands within the 
State. . 

2. A two-thirds approval of all adult Indians to 
ratify the treaty. 

3. A removal of all Indians in the state to the 
White Earth Reservation save the Red Lake band. 

4. A land allotment of one hundred and sixty 
acres to each Indian. 

5. That the proceeds of the sale of non-allotted 
lands and pines were to be held in trust by the 
Government, bearing 5% interest and three-quarters 
of the interest was to be paid out annually in eash to 
the Indians and one-quarter to be used for schools, 
ete. After fifty years the principal was to be paid 
out to the Indians in equal shares. 
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- Most of the Indians signed the treaty, but the treaty was 
net carried out in full. 

An allotment of eighty acres with a trust patent was 
made sometime after the treaty, with the proviso of another 
eighty acres adjoining as soon as forty acres of the original 
allotment were improved. Few Indians ever availed them- 
selves of this. So about 1905 the Steenersen act provided for 
an additional allotment of eighty acres. In 1906 the Clapp act 
allowed adult mix-bloods to sell their allotments, to the great 
detriment of the Indians. But we will let Mr. Hurr graphical- 
ly describe the Clapp Act and its results. 


A wai whale bari eA eo ren Dd bs 


Now-ah-quay-gi-shig—N. B. Hurr 

A very important event in the history of this section of 
Becker county, which brought both grief and happiness to 
many people, was an Act of Congress. It was the passage by 
the Congress of the United States of a law commonly known 
as the Clapp Act. This act became a law June 21, 1906. It re- 
moved restrictions on alienation of lands of adult mixed-blood 
Chippewa Indians of the White Earth Reservation. It was a 
very unfortunate piece of legislation. There was no provision 
in the bill, neither had there been any prior legislation passed 
by Congress authorizing a classification of the Chippewa In- 
dians of the White Earth reservation as to their blood status; 
hence, there was no authentic legal roll in existence as to the 
blood status of the Indians. 

Here now was a law passed by the Congress of the United 
States giving adult mixed-blood Indians of the White Earth 
reservation the privilege of selling their lands. Now, instead 
of waiting until a roll of the Indians could be legally made by 
congressional action, many of the Indians who knew about the 
passage of the act were ready and anxious to sell their lands, 
vouching themselves, by affidavit, that they were mixed-blood 
Indians and eame under the purview of the Clapp Act. This 
proceedure was then adopted as the necessary way of estab- 
lishing the blood status of the Indian by the land buyers. 

Simultaneously land buyers and representatives of vari- 
ous persons approached those of the Indians who did not 
know about the passage of the Act, offering to buy their land. 
The Indians finding out that they must first show they had 
white blood in their veins before they eould sell any land, 
easily procured witnesses who would subscribe to affidavits 
that the Indian in question had white blood in his veins and in 
many cases the white blood ran through the branches of the 
family tree for many generations to some remote Canadian 
Frenchman. The writer remembers a case where the land man 
had some difficulty in establising white blood in the Indian 
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whom he sought to deal with and he came to the writer and 
the writer suggested that he try and trace the Indian’s ances- 
try to Adam. The land buyers wanted to get the land they 
were interested in as cheap.as possible. It is human nature to 
make a good bargain, if it is possible. 

Many inquiries came to the agency office at White Earth 
Agency wanting to know the blood status of such and such an 
Indian, but they were invariably told that there was no record 
there as to the blood status of any of the Indians and if they 
bought the land from the Indians they were doing so at their 
own risk. Regardless of this admonition, land sales kept right | 
on increasing. The Indians were happy and prosperous, as 
many of them received as much as $20,000 for their lands, but 
as time went on the land of the Indians was nearly all bought 
and the money received from the sales spent. 

Just about this time an anthropologist of Andover, Mass- 
achusetts, who was also a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, came up to this part of Minnesota, not in quest 
of notoriety, but merely on a visit. Coming to Park Rapids, 
he visited a friend of his, a pioneer doctor, who also was an 
anthropologist. This doctor brought the Commissioner out to 
the Pine Point Boarding School, and visited the Indian school. 

The Commissioner and the doctor talked with sume of the 
Indians and listened to stories how the Indians had been treat- 
ed by white land buyers. The Commissioner was so impressed 
by what the Indians had told him that he started an informal 
investigation. After obtaining a large number of statements 
from the Indians concerning their land deals with white men, 
the Commissioner departed for the national capital to place 
before the Interior Department his findings. This was in tha 
early part of the year 1909. Everything seemed quiet until 
about the month of July of the same year when this Commis- 
sioner returned as Special Agent for the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, to make a complete investigation of alleged abuses prac- 
ticed upon the Indians in their land sales to white persons. 

He started his work with a foree of elerks and _ steno- 
graphers and other official assistants. Hundreds of statements 
and affidavits were obtained from the Indians. To do this with 
success it was necessary te make a tour of the reservation, go- 
ing from village to village, until the whole reservation was 
covered. It was accomplished by winding up. the investiga- 
tion at White Earth Agency, White Earth, Minnesota, late in 
the fall of 1909. The officials left for Washington to lay be- 
fore the Office of Indian Affairs the situation as to the real 
estate sales of the Indians. 

Through some source unknown to the writer, the Indians 
received or had the impression that if they were fullblood In- 
dians they would get their lands back, and as many of the 
Indians at that time were very incompetent, were anxious to 


get their lands back. | 
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Nothing happened until the attorneys of the Department 
of Justice appeared upon the scene and took in hand the situa- 
tion. After establishing offices and getting firmly settled for 
business, they attempted to make a roll, classifying the In- 
dians as full and mixed-bloods. The roll was commonly called 
the Hinton Roll. This roll was completed in December, 1910. 

It was reported by the Special Agents of the Indian Office 
that frauds had been committed, not only in inducing full- 
bloods to represent themselves as mixed-bloods, but also in in- 
ducing mixed-bloods to sell their property for less than its rea- 
sonable value. Upon this report, the matter was turned over 
to the Department of Justice for investigation and action, 
with result that between August, 1910, and up to the time the 
matter was settled, over 1200 suits in equity were filed by the 
Department of Justice to cancel conveyances of allotments on 
the White Earth Reservation, alleged by the United States to 
have been executed by the allottees without lawful authority. 
In none of the cases at bar, and in fact, in no ecase, has the 
United States alleged or suggested any fraud, undue influ- 
ence or insufficient consideration in the transactions sought to 
be cancelled and set aside. 

The defendants employed an attorney and the fight was 
on and it lasted until a settlement was finally agreed to by 
and between the parties interested. The settlement was such 
that both the Indians and the defendants profited. This legis- 
lation cost thousands of dollars and if the plan of settlement 
had been agreed to in the first place, could have been settled 
with much less expense, and had some wise man in the first 
place known that it is within the power of human knowledge 
to determine the racial blood of human beings by physieal ex- 
amination. It was very simple after it was all over. So thus 
closed the White Earth Reservation land frauds against the 
Indians. 


GILFILLAN’S LETTER 


By Rev. J. A. Gilfillan 


1800 Vernon Ave., 
Washington, D.C, 


May 15, 1906. 
Julius H. Brown, Esq. 


Ponsford, Minnesota. 
Dear Friend: 

I have your favor of May 4th and it gives me pleasure toe 
give a history of the school for yourself and those who are 
contemplating getting up the little booklet about it. 

The Otter Tail Band of Chippewas settled in the part of 
the reservation where the school is, sometime about the year 
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1876 or 1877, and for some years the deceased Shay-day-ence, 
one of the best Indian laymen that ever lived, and myself vis- 
ited them in their wigwams urging them to become Christians 
and live a settled life as farmers. They, however, were not in 
the least inclined to that; they wished only to be let alone by 
all missionaries and by all white men, including the Govern- 
ment, and just to live in the heathen ways of their forefath- 
ers drumming and dancing all the time, gambling and making 
Grand Medicine, not cultivating the ground but living by fish- 
ing and hunting. There was not one avowed Christian among 
them. 

Finally, however, about 1887 they yielded so far that they 
were willing to have a teacher teach a day school among them, 
provided he was an Indian whom they would be satisfied with, 
and as they knew and liked (Mr. Louis) Manypenny, a Wis- 
consin Chippewa, they agreed to allow him to teach among 
them. I then got a White Earth Indian named E-na-wun-uk- 
ish-kung or John Parker to build a log house for the teacher; 
the same which still stands I believe near the school being 
the building in which Reverend George Smith and Reverend 
Joseph Waukazo, formerly lived, and also another log build- 
ing for a school house which still stands. These buildings 
cost I think $300 or $400. Mr. Louis Manypenny selected the 
site; the same now occupied by the school building. Mr. and 
Mrs. Manypenny occupied the dwelling house when complet- 
ed, and Mr. Manypenny taught the children who came, who 
numbered I think about eight. Mr. Manypenny was an excel- 
lent teacher. I believe the mission also provided a noonday 
lunch for the children of tea and crackers, and gave them 
some clothing. I remember that some of the children were 
named Sky. Jane Sky was one. I think the Government made 
a very small allowance for teaching each child, but not near- 
ly enough to cover the expense or pay Mr. Manypenny’s 
salary. 

Things went on so for about a year perhaps, when on 
August 8, 1888 (I believe it was) came a dreadful killing frost 
which utterly ruined all crops. That frost was the cause of 
Pine Point and three other boarding schools being built. Im- 
mediately after Mr. Manypenny came to me and asked me to 
build some sort of a shed to shelter the eight children during 
the winter and let the old folks go and make a living by hunt- 
ing. Unless that was done. he said his scholars must seatter 
and his work come to an end. Mr. John Beaulieu from Beau- 
lieu (Wild Rice River) came the same dav with a similiar tale 
about his locality where also I was carrying on a small day 
school. Looking on these requests as coming in the Providence 
of God and that it was His will that the schools should be 
built, I proeceded that fall to build the buildings now in use 
at Pine Point and Beaulieu (or Wild Rice River) at a eost of 
about $4,500 for Pine Point and $5,500 for Wild Rice and also 
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the same fall opened similar schools at Leech Lake and Cass 
lake. The buildings at Pine Point were built by Mr. J. F. Sieg- 
ford of Osage nearby. The school was opened as a boarding 
school in November 1888. There were about forty scholars and 
the teachers housed in the building. The lumber for the Pine 
Point school was bought in small lots—most of it—-from the 
farmers around at the exceedingly low price of $8 a thousand 
feet. So that for $4,500 there were much larger buildings built 
than could probably be for several times that amount of 
money now. 

I think a Miss Smith of Brainerd was the first matron of 
Pine Point School. She was an admirable one, capable to the 
highest degree, highly educated and very intelligent. She re- 
mained a few months, then returned to Brainerd and was mar- 
ried. Mr. Manypenny was the teacher for a short time after 
the boarding school was opened. Then Miss Etta O. Knicker- 
bocker who was matron of one of my schools told me of a Mr. 
Vye of Annandale, Wright county, near her home, whom she 
recommended for teacher. He came and though exceedingly 
quiet in manner and making no effort apparently to gain the 
good will of the boys, they thought everything of him, thought 
he was just right. He, on his hand, thought just as much of 
them; told me they were better than any white boys. Unfor- 
tunately he was taken by inflammatory rheumatism and lay 
long sick but even from a sick bed he managed the children 
perfectly. At last on account of sickness he had to give up to 
the great regret of us all. The parents by this time had got 
used to the school and liked it and liked to have their child- 
ren in it. | 
And now came the real founders of the school, as I eonsid- 
er those who impressed the character on it that I am sure it 
has borne ever since; those whose manner of treating the 
children and of teaching moulded the school permanently into 
the shape which it now bears. They were Miss Etta O. Knick- 
erbocker, matron, and Mrs. George Andrews, then Miss Min- 
nie Phillips, teacher. Those who had been there before them 
had been there too short a time to permanently mould the 
school. Miss Knickerbocker was very young—only eighteen 
years—-when she began as matron at Wild Rice River in 1888 
without any previous experience whatever, homesick to the 
last degree, and even afraid of the Indians when she first ar- 
rived. But she had sagacity, good judgment, kindness of 
heart, industry, and every Knickerbocker quality requisite to 
one who was to manage a school, and she and Miss Phillips 
did manage it to perfection. They gained the love of their 
pupils, their respect and confidenee and they were everything 
to their charges that kind mothers and judicious friends 
could be. 
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Taken in an Early Day 
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I have since learned from the Government officials here at 
Washington, that Miss Etta O. Knickerbocker is considered 
the finest matron in the Indian service, confirming my judg- 
ment of her when a girl of nineteen or twenty at Pine Point. 
Miss Minnie Phillips was reported by the inspectors sent out 
as being an exceedingly good and efficient teacher. She and 
Miss Knickerbocker worked in perfect accord, taught the 
children Sunday school and did everything for their intellect- 
ual, moral and spiritual advantage. The girls of the school 
formed themselves—their manners and behavior—on what 
they saw in Miss Knickerbocker and Miss Phillips. Those two 
have been fountains of blessings to ail the Pine Point region, 
for the children carried into every home, in their practice and 
reproduced in their lives what they saw in those two. They 
could not have had two better models to imitate. 

Miss Knickerbocker got a Mr. Ponsford, also from her 
home near Annandale, as teacher and subsequently on her 
recommendation two matrons, one a married lady and one 
single, came from the same place. In fact, Miss Knickerbock- 
er nominated from the Annandale region teachers and ma- 
trons for nearly all the schools I had at Leech Lake, Cass 
Lake, Beaulieu, and Pine Point. 

From the Normal school at St. Cloud I later procured a 
Mr. Stebbins as principal of the Pine Point school. He was ad- 
mirable. Later he became a physician and practiced near Fer- 
tile, Minn., and I am sorry to say was drowned accidentally 
fording a stream in pursuance of a call of duty. He did noble 
work at Pine Point. Under him as teacher was Mtss Mabel C. 
Yourex, a born teacher who worked also in the Beaulieu 
school. 

Needing Miss Knickerbocker very urgently in the Leech 
Lake school I asked her to take charge of it and that was the 
reason of her leaving Pine Point. Her younger sister. now 
Mrs. Scherfenberg, came to Pine Point and was seamstress, I 
believe. Like all the Knickerbocker girls—I had three of 
them—she was admirable. 

An incident that occurred while she was there may be 
mentioned. She was ironing clothes and there was a pretty 
hot fire. Bye and bye she said she was sure there was some- 
thing wrong, that the house was on fire. The teachers. etc., 
made an examination but could find nothing wrong. Still she 
was not satisfied. Some hours after, in the afternoon, smoke 
began pouring out in the second story. The woodwork had 
taken fire from the chimney. The boys were some distance off 
with the teacher clearing a field. They were hastily summoned, 
worked with a will, and almost miraculous to relate they sue- 
ceeded in putting the fire out when much of the east side was 
in flames. I can never be thankful enough to the teacher and 
all the boys for their work in saving that building. It was un- 
insured. 
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At the end of June, 1892, I requested the Government 
to take the buildings and carry on the school for the reason 
that it was running behind every year more than I could af- 
ford. The Pine Point school ran behind yearly about $900 or 
$1000. This was not the fault of the teachers or matron, but 
was owing to the irregular attendance of the children, owing 
to sugar making, rice gathering, and many similar occasions. 
The Government allowed 30c a day, I believe, for every day a 
child was in school, a sum barely sufficient had there been con- 
stant and full attendance, but every day a child was out the 
pay stopped. 

The Government sent an inspector, Colonel Ansley, a very 
conscientious official, to value all the school buildings and the 
goods in them. He offered to give me $1500 less than the 
Pine Point buildings cost me and on that estimate being sub- 
mitted to the then agent he cut it down $500 more, making 
$2000 I believe that I lost on these buildings. As the Govern- 
ment was the only customer, I was glad to get anything, so 
took what was offered. I stipulated that the Government 
should retain the teachers, ete., that I had, believing them to 
be the best that could be found, as they worked, not for a 
money motive but with a missionary spirit. The Government 
agreed to this. 

The mission built for the people and for the teachers and 
scholars, the beautiful church, at a cost of, I think, $2,200. 

For the first many years there were only the Otter Tail 
Indians. Later the Leech Lake removals came. 

In conclusion I would say that the credit of what good 
the school has done and for what it is today belongs to many 
persons who have had a hand in it; to Mr. Manypenny for 
selecting the site, and for being the pioneer teacher; to Miss 
Smith, first matron; to Mr. Vye and especially Mr. Stebbins. 
teachers; to Miss Yourex, teacher; but above all and beyond 
all to Miss Etta O. Knickerbocker and to Mrs. Andrews whom 
I consider the real formers and makers of the school who im- 
pressed their own admirable qualities upon it—not only for 
their own time but for all time that the school shall hereafter 
exist. The spirit they infused into the school will always ant- 
mate it and be a part of it. Although not belonging to the 
school it would not be right to omit what the Reverend Joseph 
Wakazo and the Reverend George Smith, the resident clergy- 
men have done for it for their influence on the children has 
evidently been great. 

Hoping that this litle sketch will supply some informa- 
tion for the booklet and asking you to read to the teachers 
and give them my best regards, I am 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
J. A. GILFILLAN. 
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THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 


After the Government took over the Gilfillan Mission 
school, money was quickly appropriated for improvements. In 
1894-95 the large school building was erected. The school then 
continued some twenty years as a boarding school when it was 
reduced to a Government day school with only a meal served 
for the children at the noon hour. After Messrs. Oakland and 
Hayes had charge for some years, H. F’. Curtiss entered office. 
During the latter’s long, wise and benign administration, 
things ran very smoothly. Resigning in 1903, he entered a 
more lucrative business of partnership in a local store. Mr. 
Curtiss is now practising law in Nebraska. From 1903 to 1911 


Mr. N. B. Hurr, of Oklahoma, an Ottawa, was placed in 


eharge. Mr. Hurr was a hustler. After Mr. Hurr’s incum- 
beney there was a rapid change of men in charge. Messrs. Ei- 
lis, Page, Nygren and Breuer were the more notable figures. 
In more recent years, the Government doctor here has also 
charge of the school. To give the reader a glimpse of the Gov- 
ernment school in former days, we will quote an excerpt from 
one of Mr. Hurr’s writings: 
Ponsford, Minnesota, 
Feb. 14, 1929. 

“‘T entered upon the duties of superintendent at Pine 
Point, Sept. 10, 1903. Upon my arrival at the school and af- 
ter a thorough inspection, I found the school plant in a 
neglected condition and in need generally of repair. The plant 
was composed of three frame buildings. Two log houses and 
a echureh building adorned the front yard. A shed built of logs 
located near the edge of the small clearing was used to house 
the government stock. Sanitary and health conditions were 
not very good and the subsistence storage was very poor. A 
cleared space of ground about an acre and a half in extent 
composed the school grounds. The underbrush and trees ex- 
tended beyend. I was very much discouraged with the pros- 
pects at first sight. 

‘‘T immediately communicated with the Department of In- 
dian Affairs, making a thorough report of eonditions as [ 
found them and my recommendations. I soon was advised by 
the Office of Indian Affairs that I would have to get along the 
best I could until the coming year when relief would be given. 
I then made minor repairs and corrected other conditions and 
then enrolled a capacity number of Indian children. School 
was maintained throughout the fiseal year. During the sum- 
mer of 1904 I received authority from the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs to make such repairs as would place the school and plant 
in good condition and I was not very reluctant in earrying out 
this authority. . 

“‘T immediately overhauled the three frame buildings and 
tore down the eye-sore log huts and removed the Episcopal 
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chureh from the front yard to where it now is located. A store 
building was erected to store all the Government supplies for 
the school and a barn was built to house the Government live 
stock. JI had the underbrush cleared away and trees trimmed, 
roads laid out and fences built. After we had finished the 
place looked more civilized. 

‘‘During the beginning of the school year in 1904, I in- 

creased the school attendanee and enlarged the employee 
force to two teachers, two matrons, one cook, one laundress, 
one seamstress, one diseciplinarian, one farmer, one night watch- 
man and a chief of police and four policemen. From that time 
until I resigned to enjoy a more lucrative position with a large 
corporation as special agent, all that was necessary was to 
make minor repairs each year and keep the plant in a good 
t working condition. 
‘‘T served the Government in the capacity of Superintend- 
. ent from Sept. 10, 1903, to March 4, 1911, and during that 
time I had the privilege of witnessing great improvement in 
the mode of life of the Indians of Pine Point. This, especially 
to my mind, has and is doing the Indians more good than any 
other force existent. I have also in mind the progress in reli- 
gious instruction. This work has been kept in motion right 
along by the tireless efforts of the missionaries, both Catholic 
and Episcopalian. 

‘‘To my mind there is only one method of solving the In- 
dian problem and that is to Christianize him. When he is 
brought under the influence of the church and kept there, he 
becomes a new creature—industrious, law abiding and a stab- 
lized being; a fit subject and a credit to the great nation to 
which he belongs.’’ 


CANNIBALISM 


Cannibalism, though ever a very uncommon practice 
among our Indians and always abhorred by them, was in the 
dim and distant past occasionally resorted to on the sly when 
the appalling hunger and distress of winter overeame their 
better nature. The last case known occurred about eighty 
years ago in the vicinity of our Round Lake. Few today sur- 
vive who have even the faintest recollection of the event. 
An isolated clique, known to the rest as bad or wild In- 
dians, wintered in the vicinity of this lake. Here Eshawabid 
and his wife and two married daughters, called respectively 
Ogabeashikwe and Ogabeshkamokwe, beeame addicted to this 
| hideous and abominable practice. That winter it is believed 

they secretly did away with a dozen persons, mostly the aged 
and the young. Those eaten were first Ogabeashikwe’s de- 
ceased son, then her three other living children, then eame 
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Ogabeashikwe herself, Ogabeshkamokwe’s child, and Eshawa- 
bid’s grown son. After this the aged Nabaneash and his fam- 
ily were killed and eaten. 

The other Indians, becoming wise to this and knowing 
that human flesh, once tasted, creates appetite for more and 
that their own lives were in jeopardy, decided in ecouneil to 
dispatch this family of man-eaters. So during the following 
summer, the Indians, being encamped at Height of Land 
Lake, a party proceeded to Round Lake. They first met a son 
of Eshawabid fishing near the outlet on the north side of Round 
Lake. They immediately shot him down. Proceeding to the 
wigwam at the outlet of Many Point, they found Eshawabid 
and his wife and dispatched them. But Ogabeshkamokwe, 
having heard the report of guns and realizing the fate await- 
ing her, had fled into the woods, escaping death. She lived 
until 1903, occasionally at earnest solicitation but with a re- 
pentent spirit relating the tragic story of that awful winter. 


ROUND LAKE UPRISING 


Round Lake in the spring of 1901 it can be said, wit- 
nessed the last uprising of the Chippewas in the state. The 
United States Indian Department had given out orders to Cap- 
tain Mercer, then Indian agent at White Earth to cut all 
‘dead and down’’ timber on the reservation. Captain Mer- 
cer gave out the contract to the Commonwealth Lumber Com- 
pany and appointed a certain Mr. Sullivan overseer. Ray W. 
Jones was acting president of the lumber company whilst Jim 
McKaig was in charge of the drive down the Otter Tail river. 

The logs were floated to the Shevlin mills at Frazee. 
Mostly Indians were employed on the drive as they had not 
only legal preference but were expert drivers. The Indians 
thus soon became aware that green timber was also being 
floated along for which they were not receiving sufficient pay. 
In council they decided to stop the drive until recompense 
was made. So one day some sixty or seventy Indians motley 
armed with rifles, shotguns, ete., appeared at the Round Lake 
dam and ordered the drive to halt under the threat of blowing 
up every dam within the reservation. 

The foreman MecKaig at first ordered the drive to pro- 
ceed but the Indians threatened to shoot on the spot the first 
man attempting to put a log through the dam and so no one 
eared to risk his life. Moreover the workmen both white and 
Indian sided in with the Indians proclaiming them in the 
right. Also the traders at Ponsford upheld the Indians and 
supplied food and ammunition gratis. 

Becoming alarmed, the Indian agent and the foreman did 
everything then in their power to appease the wrath of the In- 
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dians, even bringing them plenty of ‘‘grub’’ from their own 
storehouses. Dan Morrison and Charley Moulton were used as 
the intermediaries to pacify the Indians. After holding up the 
drive for three or four days, it was finally decided to let the 
drive move on and the stumps would be rescaled according to 
a promise of a United States inspector who happened to be in 
White Earth at the time. Namely in the spring the stumps of 
green trees were apparent from the oozing sap. 

Accordingly it was done, and a suit was filed against Cap- 
tain Mercer, the Indian agent and the Nichols-Chisholm Lum- 
ber Company which had in the meantime succeeded the Com- 
monwealth Company. The trial was held at Fergus Falls in 
the United States District Court, Charley Moulton being the 
interpreter for the Indians. The Indians were duly upheld in 
their contention and allowed $40,000 which: was a very con- 
servative estimate to be sure. 


LEGEND OF BASSWOOD LAKE 


By Rev. Benno Watrin 


Some six or seven miles northeast of Ponsford is a small 
lake known as Basswood Lake. From time immemorial, the 
Indians have called it Basswood Island Lake because it con- 
tained an island on which grew many basswood trees. In early 
days this island was a favorite resort of the Indians on their 
hunting expeditions. And since quite a legend has become at- 
tached to this spot. 

Minakwadons (little Fair Cloud) the grandfather of cur 
present John and Mike Basswood, about 1850 settled on this 
island and was probably the oldest permanent Indian settler 
m these parts, arriving from Leech Lake many years previous 
to the coming of the Otter Tail Pillagers. In constant fear of 
the Sioux and not noted for bravery, lonely and seciuded he 
abode on this island. Here he kept a small garden, and round 
about him was plenty of game and fur. His expert trapping 
and hunting procured him an ample supplied larder and a 
well filled bag of money. Often he went to Crow Wing and 
elsewhere to sell a huge pack of valuable furs and in return 
took home money and necessary provisions. He tramped 
through the woods to the trading pest with the immense pack 
of furs on his back but rode home in somewhat roval state by 
hiring an ox team and cart to convey himself and his 
purchases. 

There is a tale that he kept his money in a copper kettle 
hid upon the island and that probably a kettlefull of gold still 
lies buried somewhere on this island. Sinee his death about 
sixty years ago some have even hunted for this supposed 
treasure but naturally in vain. 
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Minakwadons lived to be about sixty-seven years old and 
died about 1870. He was buried on this island. His only sur- 
viving son, Jawanakamig (South Land) hkewise abode on this 
island. Elis children became known as the Basswood Island 
boys and later simply as Basswoods of whom John and Mike 
Basswood still survive. 


BAD MEDICINE LAKE 


A short ways north of Ponsford lies a lake, today common- 
ly known as Bad Medicine Lake. The Indians have always 
called the lake Ga-wimbadjiwegamag, Lake-of-the-Valley, or 
Lake-lying-in-a-mountain-depression. The lake eozitains es- 
pecially four well known species of fish, i.e. pickerel (more 
properly styled pike), suckers, herring and a smail species of 
sunfish. This is the only lake in the vicinity that contains 
herring. Formerly schools and schools of them were seen. 

The lake has neither inlet nor outlet, its water supply be- 
ing replenished from the surrounding slopes. The lake is very 
deep. Its water is clear and of a greenish hue. Its fish are fat 
and of good taste. The Indians, however, formerly refused to 
eat fish taken from this lake, calling them pagwadjigigolag, 
or wild fish. The Indians were possessed with the idea that all 
fish here originated from snakes and did not spring from the 
ordinary species of fish. It was a principle amongst the In- 
dians here never to eat fish taken from a lake without an in- 
let or outlet. Such fish were descendants of reptiles. There was 
a belief among them that during the spawning season snakes 
were seen to mingle with fish of a lake containing no outlet 
or inlet. 

It is said that the suckers of this lake have indeed a large 
head but a rather long and slender body. The pickerel and 
herring are naturally long and slender. Some even claim the 
fish of this lake in spawning season have a snake smell and to 
eat thereof is nauseating. 

This lake due to the lay of the land has a great tendency 
to rise and fall depending on the amount of precipitation in a 
season. The Indians were also once very leary about embark- 
ing on this lake with canoes for fear of meeting some _ hor- 
rible monster. Especially it had been reported among them 
that huge pickerel, fifteen to thirty feet long and as large as a 
big log were seen from time to time within its waters. 

Many Indians even today will not eat the fish of this lake 
whilst the white population claims they are the best fish ever 
tasted. To convince oneself I suppose one had better go afish- 
ing and try it out. 

Long Lake, near old headquarters, contains a similar 
superstition. The Indians would not eat its fish, believing its 
black hee to be originally only toads and frogs and by a pro- 
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cess of evolution have evolved into the present form. This lake 
was supposed to contain huge sea monsters of a most danger- 
ous type and no one could venture upon its waters without 
meeting one of these monsters. 


EARLY-DAY NEWS ITEMS 


News items of early days from here appearing in the lo- 
cal papers were unusually snappy and well written. News 
press offers nothing better today. Local news of today seldom 


‘appears or is so close neighborly that it is not interesting to 


people at large, as that continual humdrum of Mrs. A. ealling 
on Mrs. B. and Mrs. B. reciprocating another day or Mrs. C. 
and D. go to town ashopping. 

~  QOne of the first news items from here appeared in the 
Park Rapids Enterprise of February 21, 1884, as follows: 

Mart Stevens has quit ‘‘whoa! haw! gee!?? and drives a 
big span of grays. 

Farmers are busy getting out fencing. 

Frank Davis has departed for lowa. 

I hope the N. P. R. R. will have to forfeit their land. 

It is said that Messrs. McIntyre and Gillion have bought 
a steam saw mill. 

John Gillion lost his black horse last week. 

Jesse Barnard has quit chewing tobacco and invested his 
money in a new guitar. Now look out for the music. 

Two of our neighbors have made a wager; the one who 
swears first is to give the other one hundred weight of flour. 
Good for them! 

Carson City (Osage) has a nice Sunday School. 

The Labelle wagon is the best on wheels. 

Chas. Moulton, the Indian trader, is under the weather. 

Nt. Lehman started last Sunday for Frazee with two loads 
of wheat. No. 1 wheat sells for eighty-five cents at that place. 

New mail route from Carson through Linnell to Detroit 
next spring! 

Taxes are two and one-half per cent this year. 

Dave Mandigo was at Linnell for furs this week. 

A Valentine at Frank Horr, the fourteenth, weight nine 
pounds. 

J. EB. Linnell has three lynx hides and wants Dave Mandi- 
go to know that they are not bob cats. 

Signed—PEDRO. 

Linnell news May 9, 1884, in The Enterprise: 

Seeding in this vicinity is drawing to a close. Next week 
will see the wheat crop of ’84 in the ground on Third Sheil 
Prairie. The weather has certainly been propitious thus far. 
Shall we not look forward with hope that good yield and weli- 
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sustained prices may gladden the hearts and help to ‘‘bulge’’ 
out the pocketbooks of our farmers when the returns from the 
wheat fields come in? 

April 28th, Mr. and Mrs. George Pratt were made happy 
by the arrival of a nine pound boy at their home. 

The favorite pastime among the boys is boxing. If some 
of them continue the practice, Sullivan and the other sluggers 
must soon give way to the new champions of the gloves. 

John Beaulieu, the interpreter of the White Earth Chinp- 
pewas, passed through here on the 28th. He has been over to 
Leech Lake and was enroute for his White Earth home. 

Mrs. Wm. Gilbert arrived from Verndale the past week. 
She will move in the matter of the new town site soon. 

The rains we have had make both granger and lumber- 
man smile audibly. 

Quite a lot of the boys have started back for the drive on 
Clearwater where they have been at work. 

Several parties have of late purchased land about Shell 
Lake, some of them are’moving on with their families. 

Jas. Dezelle is enjoying a visit from his sister who came 
from Cannon Falls a few days ago. 

Winter wheat planted last fall was not a success. Most of 
it is winter killed. 

Carson (Osage) is growing perceptibly this spring. Mr. 
Lewis’ new house ‘of that place begins to assume shape and 
adds eredit to the builder and improvement to the town. 

I. E. Linnell has received a commission as Notary Public 
for Becker county. | 

Mrs. Geo. Pratt is very low with a fever. 

J. A. Hutchinson of Park Rapids passed through here on 


‘his way to Detroit Lakes where he takes passage via N. P. RR. 


for the prairies of Dakota. 

Some of the boys who sought work on the Clearwater 
eame back disappointed. As high as several hundred miles 
was walked by them before they gave up the pursuit. That’s 
grit! Just the make-up of the young men of the Shell Prairies. 

Signed—Docetor J. S. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES 


BECKER 


Becker County as such was established in 1858, but it was 
not organized till 1871. It was named in honor of George L. 
Becker who was born in 1829 at Locke, New York. In 1849 
he came to St. Paul, Minnesota, to practice law there. Soon 
he became mayor of St. Paul and im 1859 was the Democratie 
eandidate for Governor of this State against Alexander Ram- 
say, losing, however, in a close and spirited contest. After 
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this he served for a time in the State Legislature. In 1894 he 
was again an unsuccessful Democratic candidate for Governor 
in which Knute Nelson won. He was commonly known as 
General Becker, having served once as brigadier-general in 
the army. In later years he was much occupied in advancing 
railroad interests of the State. He died at St. Paul in 1904. 

The naming of the county came about in this wise. In 
1857 the State Legislature appointed three representatives to 
the United States Congress but later on it was found that the 
new state was entitled to only two representatives. Amongst 
the three was General Becker. They decided to cast lots and 
General Becker lost out. He generously acquiesced and as a 
recompense our newly created county was named in his honor. 
Thus our county has a great namesake though his connection 
with the county as such was very slight. 


DETROIT LAKES 


Our county seat, Detroit Lakes, (formerly called merely 
Detroit and once upon a time Detroit City) was named from 
Detroit Lake in its immediate vicinity. The lake was so named 
by a French traveller through here who was a Catholic mis- 
sionary. Having camped for a night on the lake shore he saw 
the double bar of sand stretching nearly across the lake, but 
leaving a strait in the middle. A strait means ‘‘detroit’’ in 
French and hence he applied this name to the lake. 

The Chippewa Indian name of this lake as well as of the 
town is Gaiajawawangag, meaning ‘‘The lake in which there 
is Crossing on a Sandy Place.’’ The word refers of course to 
the sandy bar across the lake. In early days before the sand- 
bar was dug through for the passage of boats, the people were 
wont to drive across along this sandy bar, the water at its 


deepest spot being not more than knee-high. 


PONSFORD 


Ponsford got its name from QO. D. Ponsford. In 1890-91 
he was principal of the Episcopal mission school here. A post- 
office was desired at the time that was nearer than Linneil or 
Shell Lake postoffice. Mr. Ponsford circulated a_ petition 
amongst the Indians as J. W. Nunn did among the white 
population. 

The first name sent in to the Government was Pine Point, 
undoubtedly the most appropriate name that could have been 
selected as it was the old Indian name for these parts. But 
the Government rejected this name on the plea that another 
postoffice in the state bore the same or a similar name. Then 
the petitioners sent in their own names but that of Ponsford 
was taken, due probably to the fact that it was placed prior 
to that of Nunn and was underlined. Mr. Nunn (as he put it) 
stole a march on Mr. Ponsford, in so far as Mr. Nunn being 
the scribe, placed Ponsford’s name foremost, to which Mr. 
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Ponsford only reluctantly consented. Moreover just before 
mailing the letter, Mr. Nunn pulled out the petition and un- 
derlined Ponsford’s name. 

Mr. Ponsford left soon after the naming of the postoffice 
and later became a well-known banker at Mayer, Minnesota. 
Mr. Ponsford never revisited the place till the second summer 
before his death in 1925. On that occasion he visited every 
spot and was greatly taken up with the great change and pro- 
gress he now found. He solemnly promised then to pay his 
namesake an annual visit which he did the ensuing summer ina 
company with his family, but death cut short further visits. 


CARSONVILLE 


The township of Carsonville was organized in 1881, and 
was so named in honor of George M. Carson, a well-known 
and active farmer living near Osage. Mr. Carson took the pe- 
tition to the county seat for organizing the double township. 
As no name was appended his friend, A. H. Wilcox, suggested 
Carson’s own name, but another town in the state having this 
identical name, it was changed to Carsonville. 

Mr. Carson claimed relationship to ‘‘Kit’’ Carson the fam- 
ous Indian fighter. The Indians gave Mr. Carson the title 
Ake-ogima, i. e. Land-King, for he possessed considerable 
land. His son Al Carson married the daughter of the famous 
Indian juggler Jinawishkang (Jingler) at Lake Bemidji, who 
was afterwards known by the title of Chief Bemidji. In 1890 
another son Earl, in partnership with Al, started a trading 


_ post on the present site of Bemidji. 


This township comprised originally two which were or- 
ganized separately in 1891. The western half retained the old 
name whilst the eastern half, breaking away, assumed the 
name Osage because many of its earliest settlers, as the Me- 
Kinleys, hailed from Osage, Iowa. 


PINE POINT 


Pine Point is the township lying to the north of Carson- 
ville. The name was derived from the old Indian name of this 
entire region. The original Indian word was Ne-jingwakoka- 
wadjiw, meaning Pine Point Mountain, viz (ne—point; jing- 
wak—white pine; oka—full of; wadjiw—mountain.) The 
mountain is the hill where the State Forest Service observa- 
tory tower now stands some three miles southeast of Ponsford. 
The hill has a large projecting point of morainie drift running 
out from it which was once eovered with white pine; henee 
the name. The original timber has been lumbered and now a 
growth of white pine, Norway and jack pine covers the hill. 

More than a hundred years ago, this hill was already 
known by this name to the Chippewas, who often traversed 
this region. Sinee then the name was shortened to Nejing- 
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wakokang (Pine Point) and referred rather to the surround- 
Ing region. Still later on the Ottertail Pillagers settled down 
here, their habitat was known as Pine Point. But since the 
postoffice was established Ponsford has gradually superseded 
the name of Pine Point. 

The Indians in their own tongue still retain the original 
name but the whites today use it only to designate the spot 
immediate to the Government school buildings and as applied 
to the township. 

The line of hills of which the original Pine Point Moun- 

tain spoken of above is the highest peak, is commonly known 
today as Smoky Hills on account of the hazy or atmospherie 
appearance that repeatedly envelopes these hills as viewed 
from the distance. 
Smoky Hills in terms of science would be ecalied a kame. 
| It is a glacial formation of the melting ice-sheet that ages ago 
covered this entire region. Its sand and gravel was amasssed 
there by drift-laden streams descending from the border of 
this huge retreating ice-sheet. 


ne eT Somer Ter: 


SHELL LAKE 


Shell Lake is called by the Indians Ga-Tchigadjiwegamag 
(the Lake Lying Near the Mountain), referring to Pine Point 
Mountain or Smoky Hills, but not to the height of land to its 
west, as a notable writer has suggested. The English name, 
| Shell Lake, offers considerable difficulty, nor is the writer 
|. sure he has the right explanation. The lake was undoubtedly 
| not so called because many shells were found on its shores, as 
was found written in a book. . : 
It probably came about in this wise: Shell River from 
Shell Lake to Twin Lakes (the latter known to the Indians as 
Shell Lake) was known to the Chippewas as River of the 
Lake lying near the Mountain. The Indian so-called Sheil 
Lake (Gaiessikag—where there are many shells; the shores of 
this lake being onee littered with shells) is on the same river 
but down east of Menahga and the river from there on was 
ealled Shell River, even by the Indians. 
The whites probably called the entire river Shell River 
and the lake at its source Shell Lake. Moreover, there is a 
small prairie near the Indian Shell Lake known as Shell 
Prairie. The whites in settling this region passed through this 
prairie near Hubbard, Minnesota, and across another prairie 
around Park Rapids and across still another prairie to the 
north and east of Ponsford. They designated them respective- 
ly as first, second and third Shell prairies. The last of these 
almost borders our Shell Lake and may have given it the 
name. In fact, in the early days of the white settlement. this 
whole region was commonly designated as third Shell Prairie 
or simply as Shell Prairie. 
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- OTHER LAKES 


Elbow Lake is the most northern of a series of lakes 
through which the Otter Tail river flows. The word is a 
translation of its Chippewa name, Ga-odoskwanegamag (odos- 
kwan—elbow, and gama—refers to lake). The lake is less 
than a mile wide and twelve miles long and very deep. It has 
an elbow shape. 

The next lake is Little Bemidji. Its Chippewa name 1s 
Bemidjisagitawag (bimidji—oblique; sagi—outlet.) The word 
means a lake whose inlet and outlet are at opposite corners, 
viz: the Otter Tail river enters at the northeast and leaves at 
the southeast corner of the lake. Or simply it means a lake 
crossed in an oblique manner by a stream. 

Many Point Lake is a mere translation of its earlier In- 
dian name Ga-kitchimaminewamiwang (the place where 
there are many large points of land projecting into the lake.) 
The lake has many bays and intervening points of land. 

Round Lake likewise got its name from the old Indian 
name Ga-wawliegamag (wawliea—round). It is so called for 
the roundish contour of its shore line. 

Ice Cracking Lake is another name of Indian origin. Ga- 
nitamamadwegwading (ga—place where; neta—habitually; 
mamadwe—making repeated noise; gwadin—freezing.) It was 
so called because the ice cracking in winter produced all sorts 
of noises, once like a dog barking, again like a furious buil 
approaching, or as a rifle crack, ete. Walking over this lake 
an Indian was often filled with superstitious fear, thinking 
the spirits at work. It is a rather shallow lake and has much 
contraction and expansion of ice. 

Flat Lake was intended as a translation of its old Indian 
name Ga-bagwag (bagwa—shallow.) Shallow Lake wouid 
have been a better translation. Indeed the lake is extremely 
shallow. | 

Green Water Lake was so called on account of the green- 
ish hue of its deep waters. Sometimes this lake is ealled Long 
Lake due to its great length compared to its width. Its Indian 
name is Ga-jagawegamans (little long slender lake). 

Big Rush Lake is a translation of its old-time Indian 
name which was Ga-gitchigamiwashkokag (gitchigamiwashk 
—rushes used by Indians in making mats.) This kind of 
rushes grows extensively on this lake. 

Toad Lake. The Indian name of this lake was Omakaki- 
sagaigan (literally, frog lake). Probably there were many 
frogs once along its shore. Toad Lake is thus a slight misin- 
terpretation of its Indian name. Toad mountain is a large 
morainiec drift-hill near the lake which commands an exten- 
Sive view of the surrounding country. Indians ecalled it at 
times Ashiwabiwin (look-out) as the Sioux on the warpath 
would climb this hill to spy on the Chippewas. 
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Wolf Lake was probably so named for the many wolves 
onee found in its vicinity. The lake is said also to bear the 
rough outlines of a wolf. The name might also be a mistransla- 
tion of its Chippewa name, Ga-makobimadagakwad (bear 
walking-on-the-ice lake). The tradition among the Indians 
here is that in mid-winter a bear was once seen walking on 
this lake. It is a very unusual occurence to see a bear ven- 
ture out at this time of the year. 

Runeberg was named in honor ef Johan Ludwig Rune- 
berg, the great Swedish poet who was born in 1804 at Jacob- 
stad, Finland, and died near Helsingsfors, Finland, in 1877. 

Straight Lake and its outflowing Straight River are 
translations of their aboriginal names Ga-gwaiakotigweiag 
(gwaiak—straight; tigweia refers to lake.) The lake is very 
long and straight. 

To the north of Ponsford lie several lakes of much 
interest. 

ong Lake lies near Headquarters, the old lumbering 
eamp. It is famous for its black bass. Much Indian lore and 
superstition centers around this lake. 

Bad Medicine Lake, known to the Indians as Ga-wimbad- 
jiwegamag (wimbadjiw—depression in a mountain) so called 
beeause the lake lies in the hollow of a hill. On old maps it is 
also called Lake of the Valley, lying as it does in a depression. 
It probably got its name, Bad Medicine, from the many Indian 
superstitions attached to this lake. 

Basswood Lake takes its name from the old Chippewa 
name Wigobiminissing, meaning Basswood Island. It contains 
an island covered with basswood trees. 

Bass Lake once abounded in bass and Boot Lake has the 
outline of a boot. Its Chippewa name was Ga-jagawegamag 
(long lake). Juggler Lake is so-called from an old Indian 
name Tchissakani-sagaigan (tchissakan—Indian juggler’s 
lodge). It is said once five trees stood nearly so that they gave » 
one the idea of an Indian juggler’s lodge. 

Two Inlets Lake has two inflowing streams, the larger be- 
ing Fish Hook River which flows through the lake and on 
down by Park Rapids into the Crow Wing. In lumbering days 
logs were floated down this stream even as far as Minne- 
apolis. The Indian name of this lake is Ga-nijosagiwang 
(nij—two; sagi—outlet) and refers to the mouth of the two 
inflowing streams, as an Indian looks at a river in the oppo- 
site way we do. Where we say two rivers confluence or flow 
together an Indian looks at them as dividing or forking. 
Hence our inlets are outlets to them. 

Height of Land Lake refers to the water divide between 
the Red River of the North and the Mississippi River Basin 
which runs just east of this lake. Its Chippewa name war 
Ga-iajawewesitaganing (ajawewesitagan—making a portage 
from one lake to another). Formerly the Indians in their 
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travels made a portage by canoe from this lake to Shell Lake. 
In early days Minnesota was traversed by many Indian routes 
or trails. One of their beats was along the foothills of our 
Smoky Hills just south of Ponsford. It was the path ordinar- 
ily taken by the Otter Tail Pillagers in revisiting Leech Lake, 
their old ancestral home. They would start from Otter Tail 
Lake up the Otter Tail River to Height of Land Lake, making 
a portage into Island Lake and by another portage into a 
small lake further east (Mud Lake) and then descend down a 
little stream that leads into Shell Lake. Thence down Shell 

- River to a place just below Osage. Then they would portage 
into Straight River and up to Straight Lake whence they would 
go up to Leech Lake by a series of lakes and intervening port- 
ages. At times the route would vary a trifle as sometimes they 
would portage from Shell Lake into Toad Lake and from 
there down a stream into Otter Tail River. 
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- BECKER COUNTY 


Becker County was a part of the Louisiana purchase 
which our president, Thomas Jefferson, obtained fer the 
United States from Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of France, 
in 1803 for the sum of $15,000,000 and other considerations. 

France already in 1689, through the instrumentality of 
one of her citizens, Nicholas Perrot, in company with forty 
others, took solemn possession of this part of the New World. 
She claimed it by right of discovery as also by right of pur- 
chase from the Sioux who then inhabited this region. In 1762 
France ceded her rights to Spain and Spain remained undis- 
puted owner of this section till 1800, when she ceded the pro- 
vinee back to France. 

~ When our Government took possession in 1803 they found 
our section jointly occupied by Chippewas and Sioux. In 1825 
at the Indian Peace Treaty of Prairie du Chien, a line of de- 
mareation was drawn between the Chippewas and the Sioux. 
Our part was allotted to the exclusive right of the Chippewas. 

By treaties with the Government and by way of pur- 
chase, the Chippewas were gradually deprived of their land. 
By 1867 the Chippewas were limited to a tract of land thirty- 
six miles square, known as the White Earth Reservation, and 
the other land was gradually thrown open to white settlement 
according to the method of homesteading. Ponsford region 
outside the reservation was thus opened in 1879. 

About 1900 land of the reservation was allotted to indi- 
vidual Indians and each was given a trust patent by the Gov- 
ernment. When the reservation was opened in 1907 mixed 
bloods enjoyed the privilege of selling their allotment and the 
buyer would obtain a patent in fee simple. 
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-RONTTY S CASH STORE 


Started in 1921 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


The Best Place to Trade After All 


Prop. J. O. Rontty, Ponsford, Minnesota 


TESSIER’S STORE PONSFORD GARAGE 


General Merchandise Service That Serves 


and 


- Groceries C. C. Valentine, Prop. 


We buy furs, timber PONSFORD HOTEL 
and all farm produce 


Home Cooking 
A Good Place to Eat 


Ed Tessier, Prop. 


Ponsford, He RG Gg. Sch ie ae 
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Ponsford All-Indian PONSFORD OIL CO. 
BASEBALL TEAM 


Tackles all Teams— 
Seldom loses 


Lineup 
Oe Quality Oil, Gas 
. F., Ben Ellis. 
C. F., Geo. Norcross. Hie neoware, Tires 
S. S., Tom. Moulton. Try our service 
3rd, Tommy Smith. We Try to Please 
Ist, Bruce Hurr. 
2nd, Harry Rock. 
R. F., Stub Nunn. 
C., Van Goodman. 
P., Tom Fairbanks. 
Manager, Charley 
Bungo. Graydon Taylor, Prop. 


NUNN'S CASH GROCERY 


TRY OUR GOODS AND PRICES 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 


PONSFORD MINNESOTA 
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HENRY’S STORE 
Cash and Carry 


Grocery 


Tee Cream and Soft 


Drinks in Season 


Mrs. R. J. Henry, Prop. 


SMITH’S GROCERY 


Flour and Feed 
Gasoline and Oils 


We handle quality 
merchandise 


Let us serve you 


Ponsford Minnesota 


ANDREW T. OXTRA 
Naturalist 


Taxidermy and _ speci- 
mens to the Craft 


All work guaranteed 
Box 117 


Ponsford Minnesota 


FOURTH OF JULY 


3-day celebration each 
year 


Indian Dances and 
Games in Costumes 


Come and Celebrate 
With Us. 


inate Te 


FRAZEE CREAMERY 
Luella Brand Butter 
Flour & Feed 


Buys Cream at Pons- 
ford Mondays and 
~Thursdays _ 


INDIAN CURIOS 


for sale 


Beaded Buckskin and 
Birehbark 


Ponsford Minnesota 


Stop at 


ART’S LUNCH 


Ponsford, Minnesota 


Art Bogeman, Prop. 
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